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SOME RECENT ACCESSIONS 

A STAFFORDSHIRE JARDINIERE 

The Museum has recently secured by purchase a most interesting jardi- 
niere of ironstone china, made in Fenton, Staffordshire, England, by Charles 
James Mason and Company about 1825. This important piece measures 21 
inches in greatest diameter and stands I2>4 inches in height. It represents 
a phase of the potter's art in the Staffordshire potteries when Chinese forms 
and decorations were much in vogue — during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The decorative pattern has been printed under the white glaze 
in outline and filled in by hand with enamel colors. At the two sides of the 
vase are conventionalized dolphins' heads, which serve as handles. The 
ground of the piece is decorated with an Oriental pattern representing cloud 
bands in blue, dragons' heads and scrolls in yellowish green, interspersed 
with flower blossoms in deep red. At the front and back, an octagonal medal- 
lion is reserved in the white surface, in which are painted and printed scenes 
in Chinese style. On one side is a Chinese lady with her attendant, who 
stand on the lawn in front of a house, on the portico of which another lady 
is seated. Two men approach the lady in the foreground, while in the back- 
ground is a lake with a bridge in the distance. 

The other medallion contains another figure scene. In this group the 
figures are considerably larger. A lady is seated in a chariot drawn by a 
horse, on which a driver is mounted. In front is a female attendant bearing 
a tray containing a wine pot and cup. In the background are two other 
attendants apparently performing some sort of services and acrobatic feats. 
The coloring of these figure panels is brilliant ' and variegated. Around the 
top of the projecting rim is a wreath of flowers boldly painted in Oriental 
colors. 

This piece is probably one of the most important of this style of work 
which was produced in the Staffordshire potteries. 

Mason's Patent Ironstone China, as this ware was first called, was 
patented at Lane Delph (later Fenton) in 1813. Being more thoroughly vitri- 
fied than the ordinary cream-colored ware, which was produced previous to 
that time, it came into popular favor for table and toilet uses, and was soon 
largely manufactured throughout Staffordshire. Other names by which it 
was formerly known are stone china and white granite ware. 

Jewitt, in his Ceramic Art in Great Britain, states that ''The manufacture 
was at that time (1813) carried on under the styles of 'G. M. and C. J. Mason' 
and 'C. J. Mason & Co.' The partners were Charles James Mason and his 
brother George Miles Mason (father of Mason the artist) who in 1832 unsuc- 
cessfully contested the then new district borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, his 
successful competitors being Josiah Wedgwood and John Davenport, both, like 
himself, manufacturers in the district. After a time Mr. G. Mason retired from 
the concern and it was then continued by the patentee alone. The concern, 
however, for want of capital and from other causes, gradually dwindled down, 
until at length, in 185 1, Mr. Francis Morely purchased the patent, the moulds, 
copper-plates (on which an immense amount of money had been expended), 
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and entire business, from Mr. Mason, and removed the whole to his manufac- 
tory. * * * Afterwards Mr. Morley continued the business as F. Morely 
& Co. This manufactory was one of the oldest in the Potteries. 

CARVED RED LACQUER BOX 

A large, circular, cheese-shaped box, measuring 15J4 inches in diameter 
by 524 inches in height, of carved cinnabar lacquer, has been presented to the 
Museum by Mr. John H. McFadden. This is particularly interesting on 
account of its peculiar treatment. The wood base has been coated with a 
covering of the red lac about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, in which the 
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design has been carved, the surrounding parts being entirely cut away expos- 
ing the surface of the wood beneath. The central design of the circular cover 
is a large five-clawed dragon surrounded by cloud scrolls. Around the angle 
of the edge of the cover extend six smaller five-clawed dragons with cloud 
bands between. This same design is repeated around the vertical rim of the 
cover and on the body of the box. 

Lacquer of this character derives its vermillion coloring from cinnabar 
or red sulphate of mercury. The best caved lacquer of this character has been 
produced at the Imperial Factories in Peking, and is called Peking Lacquer. 
Another name by which this variety of carved lacquer is known is Soo-Chow. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL CARVING IN AMERICA 

While carving in mother-of-pearl has never been developed as an industry 
in the United States, experiments have been carried on from time to time in 
this art. One of these early attempts has been recently acquired by the 
Museum. It was produced at the mother-of-pearl works of Samuel Hart 
and Company in West Manayunk, above Flat Rock Dam, in the upper part of 
Philadelphia, where some interesting carvings were executed for the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in New York in 1853, by Robert Greenhalgh, a Scotchman, 
who came to this country about 1850 to establish the industry. At that period 
daguerreotypes were much in vogue, and cases were made in mother-of-pearl 
with elaborately carved decorations. Paper cutters, knife handles, porte- 
monnaie covers, and numerous other objects were produced, and shell cameos 
were carved in abundance, but after sinking a considerable amount of capital the 
manufacture was finally abandoned. 

In New York City, F. W. Kaldenberg, and perhaps others, were doing 
work of the same character about the same time, but the demand for carved 
work in pearl was of short duration in this country and the industry never 
became firmly established. 

The example acquired by the Museum consists of a lady's writing desk, 
9^2 by I 1 /* inches in dimensions, which is entirely covered and lined with 
plates of mother-of-pearl, surmounted by a tablet with a relief head of Wash- 
ington, surrounded by roses. This specimen of American work received an 
award of a medal at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. It has been presented 
to the Museum by Miss Sara J. Hart and Charles Henry Hart, children of the 
manufacturer. E. A. B. 
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